NAPOLEON:  THE LAST  PHASE
"I made Ossian the fashion/' he exclaims. "The income-tax is a good tax, for every one grumbles at it, which shows that every one pays it." "Trifles are great things in France, reason nothing/' He tells the story of the Dey of Algiers, who, on hearing that the French were fitting out an expedition to destroy the town, said that, if the king would send him half the money that the expedition would cost, he would burn down the town himself. It is scarcely necessary to say that Lowe disliked these visits for many reasons. He had quarrelled with Napoleon, therefore every one should quarrel with him. He could not see Napoleon, therefore no one should see him. It was now abundantly clear that the one supreme distinction at St. Helena was to obtain an interview with Napoleon; it was also clear that this annoyed the ruler of St. Helena, with whom no one endured an interview who could possibly avoid it. Moreover, who could tell what terrible things might not be said in conversation? Plans of escape might be concerted, messages might be transmitted, and, sin of sins, the governor might be criticised. So the person who had seen Napoleon was expected to hurry to the governor to report what had passed, with the certain reward of being suspected of having suppressed something material. An English lieutenant was sent away from the island because he de-la.yed for a few days to report to the governor a commonplace remark made by the Bertrands, who had met him in a walk. Even the admiral could not be trusted. He soon ceased to be on speaking terms with the governor, but sedulously reported by letter his conversations with Napoleon. Sir Hudson's reply to the last report charged the admiral with sup-
36tion, even in a translation, is notable,
